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From The Penn Monthly. 
THE INDIAN QUESTION.* 


There is probably no one who understands 
more thoroughly the condition and needs of 
the Indian tribes within the limits of the 
United States, and whose views upon the 
policy to be pursued by the Government in 
dealing with them are entitled to a more at- 
tentive hearing, than the late chief of the 
Indian Bureau. Yet, on a question so in- 
tricate and many-sided as the Indian question, 
there is ample room for an honest difference 
of opinion as to measures to be adopted, 
even where there is an entire agreement as to 
the end to be kept in view; and while the 
scheme proposed by Mr. Walker may afford 
the most desirable solution of this question, 
some of its features must, we fear, be pro- 
nounced objectionable, simply because they 
are surrounded by difficulties too great for 
legislation to remove. 


*Tue InpiaAn Question, by Francis A. Walke 
late U. S. Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
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In regard to the treatment of Indians “ ac- 
tually or potentially hostile,’ Mr. Walker 
gives in his unequivocal adherence to the so- 
called ‘‘ peace policy” of the present admin- 
istration, notwithstanding that in some in- 
stances it tolerates a system of downright 
blackmailing on the part of the Indians; 
and in this we believe he represents the views 
entertained by the great majority of sober- 
minded citizens of both the Eastern and the 
Western States. Dealing with hostile In- 
dians is an ugly business at the best. If, on 
the one hand, it is not pleasant to be obliged 
to bribe them to keep the peace, to tolerate 
their frequent acts of insolence and to humor 
them in their caprices, neither, on the other 
hand, are the conditions of Indian warfare 
altogether pleasant. An extract from the 
Report of the Peace Commission of 1867-8, 
comprising such men as Gens. Sherman, Har- 
ney, Augur and Terry, of the regular army, 
forcibly illustrates what these conditions are. 
Speaking in reference to the “Chivvington 
massacre” and the Cheyenne war of 1864, 
they use the following language : “ No one will 
be astonished that a war ensued which cost 
the Government thirty million dollars, and 
carried conflagration and death to the border 
settlements. During the spring and summer 
of 1865, no less than eight thousand troops 
were withdrawn from the effective force en- 
|gaged in suppressing the Rebellion, to meet 
this Indian war. The result of the year’s 
campaign satisfied all reasonable men that 
war with Indians was useless and expensive. 
Fifteen or twenty Indians had been killed, at 
an expense of more than a million dollars 
apiece, while hundreds of our soldiers had lost 
their lives, many of our border settlers had 
been butchered and their property destroyed.” 
This was the experience of the United States 
in a contest with an Indian tribe numbering 
perhaps four thousand, men, women and chil- 
dren, and able to bring into the field not one- 
fifth as many warriors as the Sioux bands of 
to-day. In the face of such facts as these, 
none but the most combative or punctilious 
will be disposed to interpose a question of 
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dignity between these savages and the United 
States, or to censure a course which aims to 
avoid hostile collision as far as possible—to 
tame rather than to subdue by force. 

The proper course to be taken with hostile 
Indians, however, although the most pressing, 
is by no means the most perplexing question 
set before the Government. The number of 
Indians within the limits of the United States 
who are either now engaged in hostilities, or 
with whom sooner or later we shall be brought 
into collision, is placed on a large estimate at 
no more than 64,000; and whatever course 
be pursued towards them, the number must 
steadily decrease; while the Indians with 
whom the Government need no longer con- 
template the contingency of hostile relations, 
who either lack the disposition or the power 
to interfere seriously with the advance of rail- 
ways and settlements, number some 236,000. 
What shall be done with this large body of 
barbarous or only half-civilized human beings, 
now thrown helpless upon the Government’s 
hands? To the discussion of this question 
the larger part of the volume before us is de- 
voted. Considerations both of humanity and 
of state policy urge the employment of every 
possible means of enabling the Indian to 
adapt himself to the new conditions of his 
existence, and to become eventually a self- 
sustaining citizen, instead of allowing him un- 
restrained freedom to follow his inten and 
run into the lowest gutters of civilization, a 

auper and a vagabond. The success which 

as thus far attended what is known as the 
“Reservation and Non-intercourse System,” 
inaugurated under the administration of Pres- 
ident Monroe, although by no means uniform 
or complete at every point, has been in the 
main sufficiently great to demonstrate its wis- 
dom and to leave no question as to the pro- 
priety of retaining it as the basis of all future 
egislation on this subject. The essential fea- 
tures of this system are first, the removal of 
the tribes beyond the limits of settlement ; 
second, the assignment to them in perpetuity, 
under solemn treaty sanctions, of land suffi- 
cient to enable them to subsist by fishing and 
hunting, by stock raising or by agriculture, 
according to their habits and proclivities ; 
third, their seclusion from the whites by 
stringent laws forbidding intercourse ; fourth, 
the government of the Indians through their 
own tribal organizations, and according to 
their own customs and laws. In accordance 
with this system, a large proportion of the 
tribes within the limits of the United States 
have been assigned reservations, and in those 
cases in which they are not yet in a condition 
to sustain themselves, are now supported 
wholly or in part by the Government. In 
many instances, although not uniformly, the 
Government has agreed to establish schools 
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upon the reservations, and for a term of years 
to provide tools and work-shops. But while 
these provisions have always been carried out 
to the strict letter of the agreement, they 
have not always been judiciously carried out, 
and this portion of our Indian policy seems 
to be capable of revision which shall make it 
far more effective. 

In one important respect, however, there 
has been a departure from the reservation 
system as originally a While 
the original plan contemplated only one or, at 
most, two large reservations beyond the Miss- 
issippi, there are at the present time no less 
than sixty-one, ranging in extent from a few 
acres up to seventy thousand square miles, 
the extent of the Indian Territory. There 
can be no doubt that had the original 
been adhered to, and had steps early been 
taken for gathering the Indians into one or 
two large communities by themselves, one of 
the chief embarrassments which now hamper 
the Government would have been avoided. 
As it is, these reservations are met with on 
nearly every line along which settlements are 
extending themselves, and it becomes yearly 
more difficult to prevent the unauthorized in- 
trusion into them of the whites, and thus to 
protect the Indians in the seclusion which has 
been solemnly guaranteed to them. The ques- 
tion arises, Is it too late to rectify the error? 
Shall the Government still adhere to the 
“non-intercourse” feature of its policy-—in 
which case it must at once take steps for the 
removal of many tribes from their present 
reservations, either to the Indian Territory or 
to some other territory to be selected—or 
shall it take a new departure, leave the tribes 
where they are, pacify them under their nu- 
merous irritationsas best it can,and practically 
leave them to their fate, to rise above the 
evils of border civilization or to succumb un- 
der them, according as they may be tempered 
and circumstanced? The former course is 
desirable from every point of view, if it is 
aon It is the course recommended 

y the Peace Commission, who advised the 
formation of a new Indian Territory for the 
Northern and Northwestern tribes; and it is 
also recommended by the Secretary of the 
Interior, who, however, is in favor of remov- 
ing all the Western Indians to the present In- 
dian Territory. Mr. Walker favors the plan 
of the Peace Commission, which is the orig- 
inal plan of Secretary Calhoun, and which he 
believes to be the only feasible one, owing to 
the horrorand repugnance which the Northern 
Indians feel at the thought of moving South. 
But very reasonable doubts may be enter- 
tained iether either plan could be carried 
out with anything like completeness. If there 
are obstacles in the way of removing Sioux, 
Crow and Blackfeet Cie south, there are 
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obstacles hardly less serious which oppose the 
creation in the north of a new territory which 
shall fulfil all the conditions of an Indian 
reservation under the ‘‘ non-intercourse” sys- 
tem advocated by Mr. Walker. We can 
hardly doubt that the first movement on the 
part of the Government to set apart for this 
object any considerable tract of desirable 
farming land—and no land unsuitable for 
farming is suitable for an Indian reservation 
upon the plan advocated by Mr. Walker— 
would lead to a strenuous opposition on the 
part of whites, whether land speculatcrs 
or settlers, which it would be impossible to 
overcome. The views which are now held 
with respect to the Great West are very dif- 
ferent from what they were in 1825, when it 
was first proposed to portion off, for the ex- 
clusive use of Indians, what is now known 
as the Indian Territory. Then the great 
country beyond the Mississippi was a howl- 
ing wilderness, into which straggling settle- 
ments were slowly working their way from 
the eastern frontier. Now it is traversed by 
railways, and thousands are pushing into its 
interior regions in eager rivalry to secure its 
best land: What opposition would be made 
to the formation of a new Indian Territory, 
we may judge from the pressure which is just 
now brought to bear upon the Government 
to induce it to attempt some arrangement for 
recovering the Black Hills country from the 
Sioux, to whom it belongs by treaty stipu- 
lations. 

The obstacles which the Government would 
encounter, should it undertake to carry out 
either plan of wholesale removal, are, in our 
judgment, well nigh insurmountable under 
existing circumstances, and we question the 
wisdom of its making the attempt. Some 
few tribes may yet be induced to give up 
their present reservations and remove to the 
Indian Territory, but that a majority of the 
tribes can be induced to make this change we 
do not believe, and to remove them without 
their consent is not to be thought of for a mo- 
ment. If they cannot be removed, then they 
must be cared for where they are, the best 
that circumstances will permit. The condi- 
tions of the tribes are various and they will 
require to be variously treated by the Govern- 
ment. The hunter tribes cannot long sup- 
port themselves upon their reservations, and 
for years to come the Government will be ob- 
liged to furnish them subsistence, as in fact it 
now does the Sioux, until they can be brought 
to till the soil. Some of the Indians, as the 
Cherokees, are already well-to-do farmers, 
and there seems to be no reason why the 
Government should not enfranchise such In- 
dians, give them their lands as individuals, 
and turn them off its hands. Between these 
two classes of Indians there is every grade of 
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condition, and the principal scope for Gov 
ernment action seems to be in shaping its 
course towards separate tribes to meet their 
present wants, with the object of giving them 
citizenship at some future day. ‘The evils 
which will follow an abandonment of the 
** non-intercourse ” policy, although for atime 
they may be felt, are, we believe, greatly ex- 
aggerated. But whatever evils do follow must 
be placed to the account of causes over which 
governments have no control. The country 
no longer contains territory for the seclusion 
of three hundred thousand Indians, by laws 
however stringent, desirable though such a 
course may be. 


- — en — — 
For Friends’ Review. 


FAITH AND WORKS. 


Like other elements of the Christian’s life, 
and like Him who is its Author and Finisher, 
faith is both Divine and human. It is both 
a gift and an act. 

As the “substance of things hoped for,” it 
is a gift. As the “evidence of things not 
seen,” it isa gift. Buta gift made ours by 
an act on our part—a volition of acceptance. 

All evidence of spiritual, heavenly realities 
has its source in the revelation of God. All 
revelation of God is by His Son Jesus Christ. 
By Him the works of God were wrought in 
Creation. By Him the works of God are 
wrought in Redemption. 

All faith, then, must have its source and 
centre in our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The Father’s ‘‘ unspeakable Gift,” the Son, 
is given, and “evidently set forth” before 
the world as the object of our faith. 

“He that believeth not,” so far as the 
Christ has been made manifest to him, in the 
Divine Record, or in his soul, ‘‘ is condemned 
already,” because he rejects the highest 
evidence that can claim his credence. 

On us it depends, whether we take and use 
the Gift, or not. 

Christ has manifested Himself “ without 
us.” The Eternal Word was made flesh, and 
dwelt “among us.” He has manifested Him- 
self ‘‘ within us.” “In Him was life, and the 
life was the light of men ”—“ the true light, 
that enlighteneth every man that cometh into 
the world.” 

How important it is that we recognize in 
the true balance and proportion these two 
great counterparts of the One Manifestation 
of God, Christ without and Christ within. 

How important that we recognize, with 
right estimate, both His work for us without us 
and His work for us within us. 

But for God manifest in the person of His 
Son, there could be no Gospel. 

And but for the manifestation of God in 
the Spirit of His Son, the Gospel were naught 
tous. No gospel could be “glad tidings” 
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to a world lying in darkness; no appeal to 
the sinner could be of any avail, if it did not 
meet that witness which God has set for Him- 
self in every human soul. . 

Faith, then, in its completeness, compre- 
hends a belief in Christ without us, and Christ 
within us. I know how the latter term may 
be misused ; but I know not how it can well 
be disused. 

If there is one truth, or one side of truth, 
that, more than any other, needs especial em- 
phasis of clear testimony now, it seems to me 
to be, the nearness, the immediate presence 

‘ of God, moving by His Spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus, upon our interior being, showing His 
will concerning us. 

If on one point more than any other, the 
faith of many Christians and of the Church 
is weak and sickly, is it not on this vital 
point? 

A belief in the literal record which God 
has given of His Son is essential on the part 
ef all to whom it is given, but it is not 
enough. 

There was, perhaps, never a time when 
faith was so much preached as now. There 
may be such a thing as preaching faith more 
than Christ. There may be such a thing as 
pointing inquiring souls to faith as an end, 
rather than asa means. And souls may be 
led to rest in what Christ has done for them, 
without being pointed to a present, pleading 
Saviour, whose “still, small voice” is ever 
dissuading from the path of sin, and persuad- 
ing to the straight and narrow way of self- 
denial and obedience to God. 

And so faith is separated from works. 

That no works of ours can have any part 
in the atonement or remission for our sins; 
that forgiveness is a gift purchased by the 
death of the dear Son of God, is a founda. 
tion truth of the everlasting Gospel. 

But starting at this starting point in the 
Christi n life, faith and works are indisso- 
lubly joined together in every step onward 
and upward. Works are the embodiment of 
faith. ‘‘ Faith without works is dead.” 

It will not do to say that our works, or, in 
other words, that our obedience to God has 
no part in securing to ourselves the blessings 
of salvation. 

Faith and works are inseparably united 
means in securing the desired end. 

Faith is often taught as the means alone 
in obtaining every advance and every bless- 
ing, aud works as the result of the blessing. 
Do Scripture examples or Scripture teachings 
allow such a separation of faith and works? 

All temporal achievements, all spiritual 
progress, from lowest beginnings to highest 
results, seem to forbid it. 

Every good thing is a gift from God. But 
our attainment of it, or our enjoyment of it, 
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is made to depend on our working together 
with Him for such an end. 

Works are essential in all progress, as well 
as faith. And so essential, that the mark for 
the prize of our high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus, demands that race, in which every 
weight is laid aside, and every besetting sin, 
and the body is ‘‘ kept under,” and the utmost 
energy of the soul is enlisted in the patient 
pressing forward, “looking unto Jesus.” 

The gifts of God, temporal and spiritual, 
enter into our lives as we appropriate them 
by vital co-operation with Hits own working 
in Providence and Grace. 

Oh, let us not tarry and rest in any low, 
Dead Sea plain, but flee to the mountain of 
God’s holiness. True holiness is holiness of 
life—a life made like the holy pattern, in 
which the will of God is done, and the law of 
God is kept. Such a life, and such only, can 
fully possess the blessed inheritance of promise 
here, and the final hope of the overcomer, to 
sit with the Saviour in His Throne, in the 
triumphant Kingdom of the Redeemed in 
Glory. J. B. 


Towa. 
—____—-~~6— 


Minute of the Meeting of Ministe rs and Elders 
of Western Yearly Meeting, 1874. 


We accept the special privilege of again 
meeting together in our annual assembly as 
an evidence of Divine favor, and our silent 
and vocal ascriptions of praise and thanksgiv- 
ing have ascended to God. And we are com- 
forted and strengthened by the precious lan- 
guage of King David: “ He that dwelleth in 
the secret place of the Most High, shall abide 
under the shadow of the Almighty.” 

The great lesson of Christian resignation 
and fraternal fellowship in the Gospel of 
Christ, in sweet submission one to another in 
love, is forcibly taught in the confiding trust 
reposed in the judgment of this Meeting in 
its decisions upon important concerns for ex- 
tensive labor in other lands. Abraham in 
his heart offered his only son Isaac as a sac- 
rifice to God, and it was accepted. David's 
heart was moved to build a house for the 
Lord, but another was chosen to do the work. 
The Lord accepts the will for the deed. 
“Commit thy ways unto the Lord, and He 
shall direct thy steps.” “Bear ye one anoth- 
er’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ.” 
How precious are these words of the inspired 
writers! So full of beauty in the delinea- 
tion of Gospel order and our dependence 
upon Christ our loving Shepherd, and upon 
one another! 

We should be careful to be clothed with 
Divine ability ; not only to wait for, but move 
in it; to be just as careful to stop when the 
proper time comes, as to commence at the right 
time. 
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The call of the minister is from the Lord, | the poor, halt, deaf and blind, and with His 
but we recognize a difference in the call and | great, sympathizing heart took in the world 
qualification. Our Saviour’s command was, | of sinners, speaking peace to every repentant, 
“Go ye into all the world,” etc., but the in-| praying heart. 
junction follows, “Tarry ye at Jerusalem un-| May we, as we are zealous and anxious for 
til ye be endued with power from on high.’’|soundness in doctrine, be alive to the great 
Both are necessary; first the call, then the|needs of the time, standing not so much upon 
qualification. In the waiting, it must not be|the order in which the sinner comes, but in 
in idleness, without prayer and fasting, but|the very midst of a sinful and perverse gen- 
in reverent prostration of soul at the fountain | eration, we may lend our ears to the voice of 
of wisdom and strength. Thus receiving the|earnest inquiry, “ What shall we do to be 
baptism of the Holy Ghost, we are qualified|saved?” And as our minds are impressed 
for the work ; and under and in this holy an-| with the importance of the great work of 
ointing we are always ready for the perform |saving souls, may we, in the exercise of our 
ance of whatever service our living Head |individual gifts, present the fulness of the 
may call for from us. Gospel of Christ and the necessity of an en- 

But this qualification does not dispense |tire acceptance of the work of saving grace 
with the necessary service of prayer; but|in the washing, sanctifying and justifying of 
praying to a present Lord, asking for alljall in the name of the Lord Jesus and by the 
boldness to preach His word, watching and | Spirit of our God. 
praying continually, that for every servicea! The health and well ordering of the body 
special qualification may be received. was pertinently spoken to. We are told that 

Baptized once for all, there is need to be j all is ours, and we are Christ’s, and Christ is 
refilled with the Spirit for every service. Let|God’s. We belong to the church, are only 
the solemn query, “Have ye received the|servants. We preach not ourselves but Christ 
Holy Ghost since ye believed?” come home| Jesus the Lord, and our eyes should be single 
to every minister of Christ. |to the glory and praise of the great Head of 

Lean not to your own understanding ; but | the church, and upon His ministers should be 
abiding at the feet of Jesus, recognizing His | inseribed, “ Holiness unto the Lord.” How 
fulness or power, pray in living faith for that |impressive the language of Paul to Timothy! 
wisdom which is from above, that we may} And we recognize the charge as essential to 
speak as the oracles of God, as ambassadors lus as chosen instruments to spread the Gospel 
engaged in the service of our Lord. ‘“ Let/of peace: “Study to show thyself approved 
the words of our mouths and the meditations | unto God, as a workman that needeth not to 


of our hearts be acceptabie in Thy sight, O}be ashamed, rightly dividiug the word of 
Lord, our strength and our Redeemer.” truth.” 


The necessity of soundness in doctrine was 
forcibly pressed upon our consideration. May 
we pray for that knowledge which is of God, | Spirit is worth nothing, and yet it is our duty 
that as we read we may understand the great | to apply ourselves diligently to all the means 
and saving doctrines of the Gospel of Christ. | 


jat hand in obtaining a knowledge of the writ- 
Let no man’s opinion come between us and | ten word, adding to our faith virtue, and to 
the written word. 


| virtue knowledge. 

The question of our Saviour, “ Simon, son | We were exhorted to faithfulness in closet 
of Jonas, lovest thou Me? ” should be contin- | prayer, asking that the blessing and influence 
ually before our minds, and as we listen to|of the Holy Spirit may be ours. 
the query, may we hear the command, “Feed! Stir up the gift of God that is within thee, 
My sheep,” and as it is repeated, and the! land give thyself wholly to the work of the 
command is again given, “ Feed My lambs, ” | minis stry. We were exhorted to examine well 
with our hearts impressed with the love of our standing in the work to which we are set 
our Master, and zealous for the spread of His , apart. 

Gospel and earnest for the observance of the} Have we the zeal of the prophet of old, 
outward rules and regulations of the church| who exclaimed, “ For Zion’s sake will I not 
—Jesus outwardly ; yet we need our spiritual ; hold my per ace, and for Jerusalem’s sake will 
man enlightened by the light of Divine Grace, |I not rest, until the righteousness thereof go 
that we, like men, may be able to understand | forth as brightness and the salvation thereof 
the work whereunto we are called; that we|as a lamp that burneth ”? 

may be able to take in the length and breadth 
of the mission of the church; that Christ | Burrough or a Parnell, who gave themselves 

came to save all men, the Gentile world as | in early life unreservedly to the work of 
well as the favored people of the Lord; and | evangelists? 

that as Jesus was no respecter of persons, but,; We were exhorted to faithfulness in the 


° . ° e | . ~ e . «© 
with the fulness of the love of God, called in' service of elders in the church; grounded in 


That preaching which is not from the im- 
mediate energy and unction of the Holy 


Have we the energy and devotion of a 
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the truth, justified by faith in the full for- 
giveness of all sins, consecrated to the noble 
service as shepherds and shepherdesses of the 
flock ; being ready to give to every man that 
asketh us a reason for the hope that is in us, 
with meekness and fear, and sanctified by the 
Spirit of our God, ready as living, baptized, 
earnest laborers, together with the minister, 
in the salvation of the world; becoming one 
another’s helpers in the Lord. 

In this day of favor, wherein the Lord is 
setting before us such an open door for labor, 
may we, in the simplicity of the Gospel, go 
forth preaching Christ and Him only. 

The doctrine of holiness and purity of life 
was alluded to, aud we are ready to aasert our 
primitive faith in the great salvation of the 
Lord, full and free, cleansing the heart from 
all sin through the merits of Christ Jesus. 
This is the will of God, even your sanctifica- 
tion. ‘Be ye holy, for I am holy;” and to 
attain to this we must give ourselves unre- 
servedly to the Lord; submitting ourselves 
to the baptism of the Holy Spirit; being 
buried with Him by baptism into death by 
the crucifying of self, and arising with Him 
into newness of life, an engrafted, abiding 
branch in the true vine. 

We were enjoined to be zealous of each 
other’s reputation, laboring in the unity of 
the Spirit in all things, inasmuch as the work 
is for Christ. 


In conclusion, the earnest, living prayers | 


of our souls still arise, May God continue with 
us, and may all that we say and all that we 
do be said and done to the glory of God, and 
to the praise of His great name, and that we 
may faithfully fold and feed the flock of 
Christ over which the Holy Ghost hath made 
us overseers. 


THE CROWN LOST. 
“ So run that ye may obtain.”—1 Cor. ix, 25. 

Amongst my early acquaintances was a 
young man, who showed much zeal for the 
glory of God, and the salvation of souls. But 
after a time, the interests of a young family, 
and his success in the world, gradually drew 
his attention from the things of the Lord to 
the cares of this life; and often, when others 
were assembled for the worship of God, he 
was to be found at home with his ledger, at- 
tending to his accounts, or arranging what 
must be done on the morrow. 

This went on for several years, not, how- 
ever, without many warnings from the Lord, 
and admonitions from Christian friends, till 
he was nearly forty years of age, when con- 
sumption seized him. Still his business ab- 
sorbed his attention as long as he was able to 
attend to it. At length he was laid aside en- 
tirely. Then he saw his sin and folly ; and 
more than once, when I visited him in his 
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last hours, has he spoken to me in language 
to this effect : 

“Oh, how unwise and wicked I have been 
to do as I have done! to neglect the things of 
God for the cares of this life, and to prefer 
what I thought was my duty to my family, 
to the society and communion of His people. 
Although my conduct before men has been 
blameless, yet the last twelve years of my 
life are lost—quite lost. It would have been 
better for me had they never been given to 
me, because I have used them for myself, and 
not for the Lord. I have been careful about 
my own things, and not the things which are 
Jesus Christ’s. I shall blush when I see His 
face.—(1 John ii, 28.) Ishall hold down my 
head as I go into His presence, for I have de- 
prived Him of the joy He would have had in 
saying to me, ‘Well done, good and faith- 
ful servant.’ For how can He do so, when 
I have been so unfaithful ? I know He has 
forgiven me, but oh! ‘what a loser I have 
been in my own soul, and I shall also be a 
great loser in the kingdom, in the day of 
glory.—(Luke xix, 15.) I shall see others 
come forward in that happy day, and take 
their crowns of reward, for faithful service 
done to the Lord while they were upon earth ; 
but I shall have none to receive, because I 
have allowed this present world to rob me of 
them. I shall, no doubt, rejoice to see others 
receive that which I have forever lost through 
my unfaithfulness. I am thankful I know I 
am saved through the death of the Lord Jesus 
| Christ, and I shall form a part of that com- 
| pany who will surround His throne in the 

glory, and join in singing that song, ‘Thou 
art worthy to take the book, and to open the 
seals thereof, for Thou wast slain, and hast 
redeemed us to God by Thy blood, out of 
every kindred, and tongue, and people, and 
nation, and hast made us unto our God kings 
and priests, and we shall reign on the earth.’ 
But where will be my honors of reward for 
faithful service to the Lord in this world ? 
—(John xii, 26; 1 Thess. ii, 19.) I shall 
have none; J have lost my crown. Oh, how 
foolish I have been to neglect that which is 
eternal for the things of this world, which I 
must now leave! How have I dishonored 
that glorious Lord Jesus, who has bought me 
with His blood! How different it was with 
Paul, who ‘counted all things but loss, for 
the excellency of the knowledge of Christ.’ 
How very different I have been! When 
Paul was about to leave this world, he could 
say, ‘I have fought the good fight, I have 
finished my course, I have kept the faith ; 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous 
Judge, shall give me in that day.’ But with 
me it has been just the opposite to this ; for 
instead of having fought the good fight of 
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faith, I have been gathering this world’s 
goods, and — to enrich my family, and 
make myself comfortable and at home in this 
world which has crucified my Lord and 
Master. And, therefore, instead of finishing 
my course with joy, I am cut off in the midst 
of my days, and am full of sorrow and regret. 

“Neither have I obeyed the voice of the 
Lord Jesus, when He said, ‘ Jf any man serve 
Me, let him follow Me.’ This I have not done; 
I have not followed Christ through this world. 
Hence there is no crown of righteousness laid 
up for me! Ihave not ‘loved His appear- 
ing; and the time for service which was 
given me, is now past. It is gone forever! 
Oh, dear , let my loss be your gain, and 
let me entreat you to use faithfully every 
moment of time which is given you in this 
world, and everything you possess, for Christ 
and I shall have the delight of seeing you in 
that day have an ‘abundant entrance into 
the everlasting kingdom of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ.’ It will please me 
much to see you receive from His hands your 
crown and place of honor in the glory, while 
I shall be content with a much lower position, 
because I have lived to myself, po not to 
Him who died for me, and rose again.” 

To all this I could make no reply, because 
I knew it was all true. I was glad to hear 
him make such a full confession before he 
left the world; and it has not been without 
its good effect upon my own soul; for when 
I have felt disposed to turn aside from the 
path of service and separation from the world, 
I have remembered the crown which may be 
lost, and it has helped me to break the snare. 

It is clearly revealed in Scripture, that 
those who are saved through the blood of the 
Lamb, may, through growing worldliness and 
carelessness of walk, become blind, and not 
see afar off, and may forget that they were 
purged from their old sins.—(2 Peter i, 9.) 
They are not able to look back to the cross, 
nor on to the glory, with clearness and cer- 
tainty, and thus they are great losers, both here 
and in the world to come.—(1 Cor. iii, 13-15 ; 
Phil. iv. 4.) For we’are told again and again 
in the Bible, that the Lord Jesus will in that 
day give to those who are saved, different posi- 
tions in the kingdom, and different rewards, 


“according to their works.”—(Luke xix, 12-|sound words, but—to tempt Christ. 
26; Rev. ii, 23; xxii, 12.) They who have | 


sown sparingly shall reap also sparingly, and 
they who have sown bountifully, shall reap 
also bountifully.—(2 Cor. ix, 6.) We read 
of some, that all which they have been build- 
ing during this life shall be burnt up, but 
they themselves shall be saved, yet so as 
through fire—(1 Cor. iii, 15.) Others, again, 
have an abundant entrance into the everlast- 
ing kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ.—(2 Peter i, 11.) The white stone, the 
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new name, the hidden manna, are all marks 
of especial favor for those who have been 
faithful to the Lord Jesus Christ upon earth 
during this time of His rejection. And oh, 
how solemn to think that any who,-by the 
Holy Ghost, are united to a risen Christ in 
glory at God's right hand, should seek to 
please themselves in this world, which has 
cast outand murdered our blessed Lord, and in 
which He is still despised and rejected ; know- 
ing also, that in a moment, in the twinkling 
of an eye—yes, before another twinkle, we 
may be ushered into His presence, and be 
with Him forever. ‘“ Therefore, my beloved 
brethren, be ye steadfast, unmovable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord; foras- 
much as ye know that your labor is not in 
vain in the Lord ””—(1 Cor. xv, 58.)—Dublin 
Tract. 


stiiennainipsitati lacie 
From The Monthly Record. 
SPIRITUALLY GUIDED MINISTERS AND CON- 
GREGATIONS. 


It is not merely, nor even mainly, by ad- 
herence to “the form of sound words” that 
ministers of the gospel are manifested to be 
guided by the Spirit of Christ. Nor is it by 
vigilantly perceptive sensitiveness to ortho- 
doxy that congregations are chiefly proved 
to be Divinely influenced. Nay, it may even 
be that preachers and hearers, so character- 
ized, may be thus rendered the more easy 
victims of spiritual pride, of uncharitable dis- 
positions towards others, and of various forms 
of undue devotion to their own interests and 
honors. The guidance of Christ's Spirit con- 
sists chiefly in the communication of Christian 
dispositions to the soul. God’s gifts of intel- 
lect and judgment, together with a diligent 
use of means and of educational privileges, 
will generally suffice for verbal guidance, 
provided that the heart be abiding in the 
Lord. But without the latter, all else will 
be comparatively in vain. The scribes and 
pharisees were very orthodox as to verbal ut- 
terances. Yet they were really directed by 
the devil into the commission of the greatest 
of sins—they crucified the Lord of life and 
glory. Judas preached in word, but also 
betrayed his Lord to death. Even the devil 
correctly quoted Scripture, and the form of 
At the 
Last Day many preachers will say to Jesus, 
‘Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in Thy 
name?” and will add, “ mite Thy name cast 
out devils.” Yet the awful reply to many 
such will be, “ I never knew you; depart from 
Me.” 

Spiritual guidance can only be tested by 
its degree of exhibition of the “ fruits of the 
Spirit,” such as “love, joy, peace,” etc. A 
man may preach orthodox sermons, and be 
very zealous for “soundness of doctrine ;” 
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and yet if he preaches or writes in a spirit 
savoring not of love, not of joy, not of peace, 
not of humility, not of temperance, and so 
forth, his idea of spiritual guidance is proved 
to be a delusion. At least the spirit which 
ay him is not the Holy Spirit; not the 
pirit of God and of Christ. He must be 
guided by another spirit, an insidiously evil 
one, if his words, his writings or his actions, 
are qualified by dispositions other than those 
of Jesus, the Divine loving Father of all 
grace and charity. The fruits of the Holy 
Spirit are not mischievously sour and acid. 
Such do not grow on the trees of Eden or of 
Mount Zion. Hence bitter controversial 
words and writings emanate from other and 
less celestial sources. 

The test of the guidance of congregations 
also, is their measure of Christ-like dispositions, 
of states of soul sharing in “the fruits of the 
Spirit, love, joy, peace,” etc. What an evil- 
spirited congregation was that of the verbally 
orthodox scribes and pharisees, who, listening 
to Jesus in the synagogue, “ watched Him— 
that they might find an accusation against 
Him.” (Luke vi, 7). Spiritual guidance is 
mainly a matter of the soul and the disposi- 
tion. A good heart, wherein Christ dwells, 
cannot convey much error by any words 
whatever; nor will it be likely, whilst thus 
cherishing His presence, to be led astray by 
any words. Nor, without Christ in the heart, 
can even His own words be of much avail, 
either to hearers or speakers. A body with- 
out spiritual life and warmth, is spiritually a 
corpse. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 21, 1874. 


Toe Way or Heaura.—A sanitary con- 
vention met in Philadelphia last. week, whose 
communications and discussions brought out 
many important statements concerning the 
conditions of well-being. Some of these re- 
called the words of the poet Cowper: 


“ God made the country, and man made the town.” 


While the lower creatures around us find 
lodging-places, by adapting themselves to 
nature, among rocks, in the ground, or in 
trees, making little change of the surface of 
the earth, man’s artificial ways disturb every- 
thing around him. Each house destroys 
some verdure, and conceals a space of ground 
from the sun. Every city invades a large 
domain ; removing those conditions accord- 
ing to which the exchanges of life between 
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the soil and the air, and between animal and 
vegetable beings, continue from year to year, 
maintaining each other’s health. Thus every- 
thing will go wrong, unless skilful means be 
used to restore this balance of nature. Man 
was meant to “till the garden” of the 
earth; but he was to do it wisely; not de- 
structively. We have gone too far away 
from the typical garden-life of Paradise; we 
have multiplied many times the curse brought 
upon the ground for our sakes. In plain 
language, city construction and city living 
are, to a large extent, unwise and unhealthy. 
Men ought to lessen greatly the differences 
between town and country, in order to prevent 


a large waste of life and a general lowering 
of health. 


Yet it is not in towns alone that unwhole- 
some conditions and unwise living prevail. 
It has been shown that farmers often neg- 
lect needful prudence in the sanitary econ- 
omy of their homes. Especially are pure 
water and pure air not always provided for 
their use; abounding as are these gifts of 
Providence. Adding to such errors those of 
individual wrong living, disregarding the 
laws of our nature, we may partly conceive 
how vast must be the sum of premature 
deaths and enfeebled lives, everywhere around 
us. Although some reach, and a few even 
pass, three score years and ten, many more 
fall hy the wayside in the midst of their pro- 
gress, or are consigned to the grave during 
childhood or infancy. It is the aim and the 
hope of true science, by observing those laws 
which are the expression of the Divine will 
in nature, to promote the lengthening and 
strengthening of human lives. This must be 
done, by adjusting the ways of men to their 
daily needs of food, drink, air, light, cloth- 
ing and shelter, with fitting work and rest. 


We are reminded, in pondering these things, 
of the analogy they bear to the needs of the 
life of the soul. That which is born of God 
must be nourished, that it may continue to 
live. With reverence, we may here recall 
the language, “‘he that eateth Me shall live 
by Me.” “ My flesh is meat indeed, my blood 
is drink indeed.” The notion of any “grow- 
ing into grace’”’ from the fallen state, without 
being born again, is unscriptural and unreal. 
So also is the thought of growing in grace of 
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our own will; or by any ordinances, or self- 
appointed works ; or, indeed, in any way but 
by feeding upon Christ, the “ bread which 
came down from heaven.” It is needful to 
avoid mysticism here; but mystery belongs 
to the truth. “ Except ye eat the flesh and 
drink the blood of the Son of Man, ye have 
no life in you.” Other figures in Scripture, 
referring to our constant dependence on Christ, 
who is our life, likewise remind us of some of 
the needs of the body from time to time. That 
word in the Greek of the New Testament, 
which is translated spirit, meant also air or 
breath ; the wind that “bloweth where it 
listeth.” So, also, it is said, “In Him was 
life, and the life was the light of men.” A 
robe of His righteousness, washed in the 
blood of the Lamb, must be the clothing of 
the redeemed. For shelter, His love is to 
them as “a munition of rocks.” They must 
be, also, exercised in working out their own 
salvation, knowing that it is God that work- 
eth in them both to will and todo. All the 


conditions of health are thus met, as types of 
those of holiness. Holiness is spiritual health. 


DIED. 

CAREY.—On the 12th of Ninth month, 1874, at 
his residence in Philadelphia, Samuel Carey, in the 
84th year of his age. 

He was the son of James and Martha Carey, late 
of Baltimore, Maryland. When young, he gave his 
heart to his Saviour, and during bis long life was a 
decided Christian and Friend. After his marriage 
to Martha Evans, of Buffaio, New York, he removed 
to that city, and for many years an indulged meet- 
ing was beld in their house. 
ling in the ministry found a home there, and he 
often accompanied them, in his station as an Elder, 
to the meetings in that section of the State. After 
the decease of bis wife, his home was in the city of 
Philadelphia. Always self-denying in his habits, 
he was often ministering to the necessities of others. 
His solitary hours were many times seasons of re- 
joicing in the remembrance of the iove of the Lord 
Jesus, and when the time of his departure drew 
near, he was found ready. The following memor- 
andum was madeshortly before his death : “ Kighty- 
four years of age Third month 2d next. I am wait- 
ing for my dismissal from infirmities. I long for a 
righteousness raised within me by surrendering my- 
self to the government of Christ, and yielding sub- 
mission to His beart-cleansing power to fit me for 
an inheritance with the redeemed,” 

MILLS.—On 19th of Tenth month, 1874, 0 
consumption, at the regsidence of his fatber, at 
Valley Mills, Marion County, Indiana, Isaac F. Mills, 
son of Abner and Hannah Mills, aged nearly 31 
years; a member of Beech Grove Monthly Meeting. 
His friends have no doubt that, when the summons 
came, he was fully prepared to meet the Saviour in 
peace. 

WILSON.—On the 5th of Ninth month, 1874, 
John Wilson, of Bendersville, Adams county, Pa., 


the 
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in the 68th year of his age; a member of Deer 
Creek Monthly Meeting. His end was peace. 
NOTICE, 

A General Meeting is appointed to be held at 
Hopewell, Vermilion county, Ind., in the limits of 
Vermilion Quarterly Meeting, to commence at 10 
A. M., on Fourth-day, Twelfth month 2d, 1874. A 
cordial invitation is extended to all. 

Nearest railroad stations, seven miles from place 
of meeting, Newport, on the Evansville, Terre Haute 
and Chicago Road, and Ridge Farm, on the Paris and 
Danville Road ; where conveyance will be furnished 
on Third and Fourth-days for all that may favor us 
with their company. 

By direction of Committee of Western Yearly 
Meeting. Wu. L. Pyze, Clerk. 


Burr Oak, Kansas, 16th mo. 8th, 1874. 
Received five dollars donation from Tecumseh 
Preparative Meeting, Ontario, Canada, for the relief 
of the sufferings of the Friends of Walnut Creek 
Monthly Meeting, Kansas. Tuomas Moors, 
On behalf of Soliciting Committee. 


[As a Central Executive Committee has now been 
appointed for Kansas Yearly Meeting, to distribute 
relief (see No. 11 of Friends’ Review), it may be well, 
to avoid possible confusion, that contributions be 
mainly sent through that channel.—Pups. | 


THE TESTIMONY OF AN UNBELIEVER. 


An Essay on Theism, in a posthumous vol- 
ume by John Stuart Mill, contains these 
sentences: 

“The most valuable part of the effect on 
the character which Christianity has pro- 
duced, by holding up in a divine person a 
standard of excellence and a model for im- 
itation, is available even to the absolute un- 
| believer, and can never more be lost to hu- 
| manity. ‘ : But who 
among His disciples, or among their prose- 
lytes, was capable of inventing the sayings 
ascribed to Jesus, or of imagining the life 
and character revealed in the Gospels? Cer- 
tainly not the fishermen of Galilee; as cer- 
tainly not St. Paul, whose character and idio- 
syncrasies were of a totally different sort ; still 
less the early Christian writers, in whom 
‘nothing is more evident than that the good 
| which was in them was all derived, as they 
|always professed that it was derived, from 
the higher source. But 


| about | f Jesus there is-a 


| 
} 


the life and sayings o 
stamp of personal originality combined with 
profundity of insight which, if we abandon 
the idle expectation of finding scientific pre- 
cision where something very different was 
aimed at, must place the Prophet of Naza- 
reth, even in the estimation of those who 
have no belief in His inspiration, in the very 
first rank of the men of sublime genius of 
whom our species can boast. When this pre- 
|eminent genius is combined with the qualities 
of probably the greatest moral reformer and 
martyr to that mission who ever existed upon 
learth, religion cannot be said to have made 


| 


| 
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a bad choice in pitching on this man as the 
ideal representative and guide of humanity; 
nor even now would it be easy, even for an 
unbeliever, to find a better translation of the 
rule of virtue from the abstract into the con- 
crete than the endeavor so to live that Christ 
would approve our life.’’ 


ahllaeinen 
UNWHOLESOME MEAT AND HOW TO PRE- 
VENT IT. 
Abstract of a paper read at the meeting of the American 
Social Science Association, 1874. By Georse T. An- 


GELL, President of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


On the 16th of April, 1871, George E. 
Temple, a Brighton butcher, died, as appears 
from the verdict of the coroner’s jury, of 
“blood poison, inoculated in dressing for 
market a dead ox, one-half of the meat 
of which was sent into Boston for sale.” 
On the 20th of April a joint special commit- 
tee of the aldermen and common council of 
Boston was appointed ‘‘ to ascertain whether 
unwholesome meats were sold in that city.” 

Five months afterwards the report of that 
committee, containing the official reports and 
testimony of State cattle commissioners, rail- 
road commissioners, boards of health, and 
physicians, was publisheé by the city govern- 
ment. By this report and the various official 
reports and evidence therein cited and con- 


tained, as well as by other official reports and 
evidence more recently published, it appears: 


Ist. That our Eastern markets, in both 
cities and towns, are largely supplied with the 
meats of diseased animals, and to some ex- 
tent with the meats of animals that have diedof 
disease ; 2d, that the eating of these meats pro- 
duces disease in those who eat them ; and 3d, 
that it is impossible to detect these meats after 
they have been dressed and put into the stalls. 

It is estimated that about six per cent. of 
eattle, and about nine per cent. of sheep and 
swine, nearly 600,000 in all, annually die on the 
passage to market from the West;and a large 
portion of these are sold in our markets, 
either as meat, or rendered into cooking 
lard; while the cattle that get through alive, 
for the want of food and water, and by rea- 
son of the cruelty inflicted upon them, after 
losing on the average, in transportation, nearly 
a hundred pounds each in weight, from the 
most juicy and nutritious parts of the meat, 
come out of the cars full of fever, and many 
with bruises, sores and ulcers; and these, to- 
gether with smaller animals, to which the 
loss and suffering is, in proportion, equally 
great, are all sold in our markets for food. 

The Board of Health of Chicago, in Feb- 
ruary, 1871, reported that “‘ nearly one-half 
the beef, pork and mutton, offered for sale in 
that city, was diseased and unfit for food.” 

The Cattle Commissioners of New York, in 
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their Report of 1869, say: “It became ap- 
parent to the Metropolitan Board of Health, 
in New York City, that the alarming increase 
of obstinate and fatal diarrhoea in the metro- 
politan district, was caused by the use of dis- 
eased meats.” And they add, that “ not only 
do Western cattle lose a hundred pounds or 
more per head in transportation, but the tis- 
sues of their entire systems are turned into a 
feeble, disordered and feverish condition.” 

The Massachusetts Railroad Commission- 
ers, in their report of 1871, say that these 
meats endanger the health of our people. 

Professor Agassiz says: “ Let me call your 
attention to the dangers arising from the ill- 
treatment of beef cattle before slaughtering 
them.” 

Medical Inspector Hamlin, in his “ Notes 
on the Alimentation of Armies,” says : “‘ The 
flesh of mammalia undergoes great change, 
| by reason of fasting. disturbance of sleep and 
| long-continued suffering, resulting in its not 
only becoming worthless, but deleterious.” . . 

Can these meats be detected in the markets? 
Professor Cameron, of Dublin, says that “‘ the 
flesh of oxen in the congestive stage of pleuro- 
pneumonia cannot be distinguished from that 
of healthy oxen.” 

The Board of Health of Chicago, in their 
Report published in 1871, speaking of the 
Texas cattle fever, say: “ As a general rule, 
it was found impossible to decide by the ap- 
ae of the carcass, after the viscera had 

een removed, whether it was fit for market 
or not.” 

Dr. Derby, of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Health, says: “There can be no 
approach to certainty in the recognition of 
the meat of animals which had been sick at 
the time of killing, or which have been brought 
to the slaughter-house dead.” 

Horace W. Jordan, member of the Brigh- 
ton Board of Health, also one of the Massa- 
chusetts State Cattle Commissioners, testifies 
before the Boston committee, that “ when the 
meat is examined here, it is almost impossible 
to tell whether the animal was diseased.” 

And Professor Gamgee states in the Edin- 
burgh Veterinary Review, of May, 1863, that 
he has known diseased cattle slaughtered, the 
beef of which had the appearance of being 
the best beef that a butcher can show; and 
yet pigs, dogs and ferrets died from eating it, 
and horses died from drinking water into 
which the blood of these animals had run. 

From these facts it appears that cruelty to 
animals avenges itself upon the consumer, and 
that we shall never be secure against disease 
from eating poisonous meats until animals 
are transported without cruelty ; as they can 
be with litle loss of weight, greater profit to 
railroads and everybody concerned, and com- 
plete protection to public health. 
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It is estimated that from sixty to one hun- 
dred millions of cattle, sheep and swine are 
killed in this country every year for food— 
probably more than two hundred thousand a 
day. . : : ° ; : ‘ ‘ 
In the light of medical science it makes a 
difference to the consumer how they die. 

Dr. D. D. Slade, Professor of Zotlogy of 
Harvard University, in a recent lecture be- 
fore the Massachusetts State Board of Agri- 
culture, says: “ the animal to be slaughtered 
should be conducted to the spot selected, 
quietly, without the use of goad or club, and 
everything calculated to alarm should be re- 
moved. All slaughtering premises should be 
kept cleansed from blood, and no carcasses 
be allowed to hang in view. No animal 
should be —— to witness the death of 
another. ‘rifling as these measures may ap- 
pear to the professional butcher, they are of 
vast importance, not only in view of avoiding 
cruelty, but as affecting the wholesomeness of 
meat; there being no question as to the ef- 
fects of torture, cruelty and fear upon the 
secretions, and if upon the secretions, neces- 
sarily upon the flesh.” . ‘ ‘ : . 

So. universal is the law that cruelty to the 
animal injures the meat, that an eminent 
English physician, Dr. Carpenter, in a recent 
letter to the London Times, assures us that 
the meats of animals which have been made 
fit by overfeeding, will sometimes produce 
gastric diseases in those who eat them. In 
England it has been found that the flesh of 
hares chased and worried by dogs, becomes 
diseased, and soon putrefies. Old hunters tell 
ws they do not like to eat the meat of deer 
which have been run and worried by dogs, 
ind that they sometimes, when hunting, shoot 
dogs to prevent their worrying the deer, and 
w spoiling the meat. The same doctrine ap- 
plies to game caught and tortured in steel 
traps. In an essay which took the prize at 
the New England Agricultural Fair of 1872, 
Ifind that the flesh of animals killed when 
in a state of great excitement, soon putrefies ; 
and that the flesh of animals killed instantly 
vithout pain, is found to contain elements in- 
dispensable to the easy and complete diges- 
tion of the meat (among which is one named 
“glycogene”), and which elements are almost 
orentirely wanting in animals that have suf- 
fered before dying. 

For all these wrongs which I have enumer- 
ited, what is the remedy? First, better trans- 
portation. The Jewish Rabbi goes to our 
warkets and selects what seems a healthy 
ttimal. He stands at the slaughter-house 
vhile it is slaughtered and dressed. During 
the process, he carefully examines its internal 
organs, and if he finds the slightest trace of 
disease, passes it over to the Christian. 

When public opinion shall demand the 
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same inspection of animals, both before and 
after they are killed, now practiced in conti- 
nental European cities, and by the Jews, so 
far as I am informed, everywhere, and the 
Christian inspector shall stand at our cattle 
markets, side by side with the Jewish Rabbi, 
to condemn and cause to be destroyed the 
meat of every diseased animal, then animals 
will be brought to our markets without cru- 
elty, and the Christian will eat as good meat 
as the Jew. 

Cattle cars have already been invented and 
tried with entire success, in which cattle can 
be carried thousands of miles with food, water 
and rest, and arrive in good condition. 

When these cars come into general use, 
railroads will make more money, because 
one-third to one-half more cars will be re- 
quired to transport the same number of cattle ; 
dealers will make more money, because (say- 
ing nothing of animals that die on the pas- 
sage) an enormous waste of the best parts of 
the meat will be saved, and this saving will 
not only pay the increased charges of trans- 
portation, but also leave an immense margin 
of gain; and consumers, getting wholesome 
meats at one-half to three-fourths the prices 
they now pay for diseased meats, will buy 
larger quantities, and so increase the trade. 
I will also further state: 

1. That it is perfectly practicable to sup- 
ply all animals in transportation with food 
and water. 2. That the keeping of calves 
several days without nourishment is entirely 
inexcusable, for they will readily drink flour 
mixed with water; and 3. That all animals 
can be transported on cars properly con- 
structed, with the same speed as men, and the 
saving in their value will more than pay for 
their rapid transportation. 

How prevent the starving of animals before 
they are slaughtered, and secure merciful 
methods of slaughtering them ? 

We have now at Brighton, Mass., one of 
the best abattoirs in the world, where every 
animal can be killed in the most merciful 
manner; though for want of proper inspec- 
tion (for which the Legislature has been peti- 
tioned), animals are killed there with much 
cruelty. . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ : 

All that is needed is a public opinion which 
shall require these forms of slaughtering to be 
generally practiced ; and that faithful inspec- 
tors shall be stationed at the larger slaughter- 
houses to see that they are properly carried 
out, and all animals properly fed and watered 
up to the time of killing; then the sixty mil- 
lions, or more, of dumb creatures that are 
now killed annually in this country for food, 
will die without pain to themselves, or danger 
to the consumer.— The Sanitarian. 


- + t)8r 


Ir any man be in Christ, he isa new creature. 
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AN INTERESTING RELIC. tion were subjected to a sharp and strict test, 
Dr. J. Hole of Ridge Farm [Ill] has in General Custer not only commends them as 
his possession an ancient marriage certificate soldiers, but em hatically ao free 
that is a curiosity in its way. It is now a eae 4 the Solace ns es oo od 
little more than 178 years old, having been ae he “doubts whether a la be collec of 
granted on the “Eighteenth day of the Fourth white men of the same age could be co t ted 
month, called June,” of 1696, in the Quaker’s | ™ val t nee mes os ‘ai oan seine” 
public meeting place at Devonshire House, Man" aces will } = hed by. Pe "Chal 
London. The high contracting parties were|~ "4! ° ewan ee Sanaa y; . a ae 
Willoughby Warder and Mary Howell. The eral’s little story of the on ek one 
certificate is printed and written on parch- —s = nightfall - the wilderness . _ 
ment, and contains the names of some sixty- | ©" who, but a few years ago, aaaaae ae 
five persons, the fifth name being that of the country in s state of ae a a 
William Penn, this being the boldest hand- We find in our exchanges of the ootogs 
writing on the page, unless it be that of Mary another little incident, a Trave oo his 
Partridge, which appears in a beautiful round its promise. A certain Mr. ene ae - 
hand, as even and plain as that of a niodern wife, now a aged people, were sent in their 
writing-master, At this time William Penn youth to Singapore as missionaries by = 
had been robbed of his estates in America by American Board. Soon after their Chinen 
act of Parliament, in 1692, having been ac- om mr agp aa oe » a eae 
cused of holding treasonable correspondence Cor cami - : a ae ps 
with King James II, in 1690, and although oneal, and he was taken by them into the 
Dale antads Wad heen petumeied tn bien. ia 2eee school which they established for the Chinese 
it did not restore his wealth, because, without children, “where the object was to educate 
his presence, his agents had grown careless of the boys thoroughly in Chinese yy —s 
his interests, and the colonists were selfish and | ponciotenaa ‘d Se as 
rasping. This certificate was si il. ae ee are 
William Penn within a ing days oy veniae: benith, they lost sight of this boy, Chang _ 
two years before his death, which happened Sun, who peng my the school. h Not long 
in July, 1718.—Late Paper. ago, however, Mr. ravelli, in his home, ina 
. as Pennsylvania village, received a letter from 


i ie ta his old pupil, giving a sketch of his history. 

; He had found his way to this country, en- 
2 tered Hamilton College in this State, was 
We call the attention of our religious| graduated there, and returning to China, was 


BREAD THROWN ON THE WATERS. 


friends of all denominations to the significant employed as teacher in the Chinese arsenal, 
letter from General Custer, quoted by Mr. | and afterwards as English Secretary to the 
William Welsh, on Monday last, in the Epis- Imperial Commissioner. Through his influ- 
copal Convention. Mr. Welsh is known as/ence, and after twenty years of effort, the 
a most earnest and persistent friend and de-| Chinese Government was induced to appro- 
fender of the Indians, and one whose policy | priate a million and a half of dollars to send 
has been to civilize as well as Christianize|one hundred and twenty students from the 
them, not only by teaching them habits of! best families to Europe and this country to 
industry and thrift, but by showing them that| be educated. The limit of their stay is to be 
Christianity really does mean honesty and| fifteen years. Mr. Lai Sun is Assistant Com- 
fair dealing to a red man asto a white. The] missioner to this mission, superintending the 
difficulties which Mr. Welsh and his com-| boys who are in this country. ‘Can any 
rades in the Indian Commission have met|one doubt,” he writes to his old teacher, 
from the whites everybody knows; when they|“ the result of one hundred and twenty 
tell us how successful their efforts have been| men, of high attainments in the different 
among their red friends, we are apt to suspect professions, in improving the country and 
them of too sanguine feeling, and to fear that | people of that vast empire?” Nor, he 
their hopes have colored theirjudgment. But! thinks, will the Government stop here, but 
Gen. Custer is certainly an impartial witness;|it will send an increasing number each 
and we are glad to cite his voluntary hearty| year. When he can succeed in bringing 
evidence in proof of the fact which we/them, he says, with a touch of genuine feel- 
have urged for years, that the Indian is|ing, “the poor charity boy will have ful- 
neither “a red devil” nor a “ problem,” | filled the mission for which he was educated, 
infernal or otherwise, but only a man, very|and I may say with Simeon, ‘ Lord, now 
like ourselves, more easily roused to anger|lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace, 
perhaps by foul treatment, and more easily | for mine eyes have seen Thy salvation.’ ” 

conciliated by fair dealing and kindness.| There are some reasons for the doubt and 
The Santee guides in the Black Hills expedi-! suspicion frequently thrown on the ‘work of 
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missionaries in foreign countries, especially in 
China. We think it but justice to the num- 
berless good men and women who sustain 
these missions to warn them particularly of 
the fatal error of sending missionaries whose 
youth, ignorance and enthusiusm are their 
only qualifications for coping with one of the 
most subtle and learned people in the world. 
But it is only justice to these unselfish givers 
also to tell them of such cheerful signs of 
progress as this, and to remind them, in the 
words of Chang Lai Sun, that the seed sown 
does sometimes “ bring forth fruit sixty or one 
hundred fold.” 


- + tem 
RAILROAD HEROISM. 


Western railroad and steamboat annals are 
full of thrilling accidents, hairbreadth es- 
capes and examples of true heroism, and the 
death of an engineer and fireman of the Mari- 
etta and Cincinnati Railroad, whilst at the 
post of duty, is well worthy of being com- 
memorated with the best of them. The train 
of the two heroes, bound eastward, had to 
‘cross a bridge, one span of which crossed a 
creek and the othera roadway. The train 
was moving slowly, as it neared the bridge, 
its speed not exceeding twelve miles an hour. 
When too near to be of service, the engineer 
observed that a switch had been displaced, 
and that the engine must of necessity run 
into the bridge. Both he and the engineer 
might have saved their lives by jumping 
from the locomotive, but the result would 
have been fatal to the passengers. They 
bravely remained, reversed the engine, and 
applied the patent air-brake. It was too late 
for them. ‘The engine dashed through the 
wood-work and landed in the roadway below ; 
the tender followed, crushing the two brave 
fellows against the boiler; a postal car be- 
hind fell upon the tender, resting one end 
upon the abutment of the bridge, and checked 
the motion of the train. The sleeping pas- 
sengers in the palace-cars were not even awak- 
ened by the catastrophe. Only the train 
hands discovered the heroic sacrifice which 
Perdew and Parent, of Chillicothe, had made. 
Two charred and shattered corpses were found 
in the wreck of the engine, all that remained 
of these two “ men who died for men.” 

WASTE LABOR IN EDUCATION. 


BY PRESIDENT CHADBOURNE, OF WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 


It is supposed that education will prevent 
a waste of labor; that the educated laborer 
in any productive employment will put his 
blows in the right place and strike them at 
the right time, so that his labor will be more 
eficient for the good of humanity and the 
world than the ill-directed efforts of the igno- 
rant man. It is plain enough that the world, 
as a whole, is far enough from making all 
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labor productive. Through ignorance, careless- 
ness, pride and dishonesty, a large portion of 
the labor performed is wasted. We have but to 
observe for a single day to mark examples. 
A hundred laborers working under their own 
direction would starve; but directed by skil- 
ful overseers they subsist with comfort that 
borders on luxury. But servants waste, 
guardians betray, properties large and small 
are frittered away for want of organizing 
and directing power. There is much fault- 
finding with the ten-hour system ; eight hours 
or less are wanted—but do we get six hours 
of good work? And with us as educators, 
is there less work ? We must, of course, grant 
that there is a certain necessary waste of 
force in our work. There are necessary ele- 
ments of waste introduced by ourselves, by 
students, and by parents or re But 
is the waste all necessary? Let us see. 

There is, first of all, a waste from imper- 
fect teaching. By this I do not mean alone 
lack of thorough information, painfully evi- 
dent as this often is. But bad habits of 
study are allowed to be contracted by stu- 
dents, which last a lifetime. We raise all too 
seldom an accurate standard of knowledge. 
7 4 . . « Weshould rather study 
not only to accumulate information in our 
pupils, but to cultivate in them clearness of 
thought, accuracy of conception, and pre- 
cision of expression. 

A second source of waste is the teaching 
of unimportant things. Our text-books are 
crammed with details of information which 
can only be of value in later research, and 
which only serve to confuse and burden the 
mind. If any of you take his best scholar 
and ask him to write out, when he has fin- 
ished a given text-book, just what he remem- 
bers of that book, you will find that he will 
put down less in proportion to the cumber- 
someness of the volume. We need clear, 
terse, outline text-books. We should get 
them if we would cut down our best text- 
books a half or more. The writers would 
grumble, but it would be as when a college 
student grumbles at having his professor run 
his pen through his finest passages. Let me 
specify, thirdly, that I do not mean that we 
should teach less, but that we should teach 
more valuable matter—that our whole force 
should be spent only in what is valuable. 
There are things that many cannot learn to 
advantage . . . which should be 
given the go-by by many. Throwing these 
by, we need to put every energy in ourselves, 
and bend every energy in our pupils, to the 
most thorough learning of what is most es- 
sential and logically valuable. 

Just here we are met, fourthly, with the 
plea that learning needless things—as long 
lists of prepositions, that the pupil may know 
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them when they turn up in parsing—is ex- 
cellent discipline, that it is “ good to be af- 
flicted.” Well, so it is, but the whole of the 
world’s framework is arranged to give afflic- 
tion in such liberal measure that we need not 
go out of the way for it. It were good exer- 
cise to cut down oaks with stone hatchets, 
but axes of the best steel would cut down 
more oaks, and it is the best steel that our 
day must use. It used to be held that chil- 
dren were toughened by exposure to damp- 
ness and all stresses of weather, and those 
that lived did seem to grow hardy; but that 
fallacy has long been exposed. We need 
then to free our text-books of the succession 
of puzzles which depress the pupil who re- 
gards them as essentials, and teach real es- 
sentials. Akin to this evil is that of teaching 
children branches for which they are not yet 
ripe in age. There is on the one band a great 
difference in the capacities of children, and, 
on the other, great diversity of fitness for 
given pursuits in even highly capable chil- 
dren. By overlooking these facts, whole 
schools are often made treadmills, wanting 
spontaneity and the best work. Up to fourteen 
the child should study only lightly, in simple 
arithmetic, geography and natural science, 
with so much training in geography and his- 
tory as will make newspapers intelligible, 
and with so much general reading as alleles 
an appetite for good literature. But in the 


main, what is taught should be in quantities 
only to create an appetite, and the rest of the 
child’s energy should be put upon physical 
development, which again should not be over- 
strained, while the body is freed from all 


strain and exposure. Of another system 
there are some bright results, as that of a 
John Stuart Mill, but the results are excep- 
tional, and I should say that even that case 
was of the nature of a warning. 

A fifth source of waste consists in wrong 
classifications in schools. Perfect grading 
is difficult in country schools, but the spirit 
of it should be carried in the ‘teacher’s mind 
and animate his work. There is a danger of 
laying too great stress on rules and regula- 
tions. There would best be some lunge; its 
absence kills spontaneity, represses individu- 
ality, substitutes burdens for what should be 
joyous, healthful work. 

A sixth evil is that clinging to worn-out 
methods because successful men have used 
them. The way the Linnean method of bot- 
any was clung to illustrates my meaning, or 
the old practice of college prayers before 
daylight, or the case when a school-house was 
modeled after a pretty good one in another 
place, of which the great fault, however, was 
that it had to be built on a very narrow strip 
of land. It is hard to be specific here with- 
out offending living writers. 
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There are, seventhly, two sources of work 
for which the teacher is not responsible : first, 
that of dullards being sent into high classes 
or high institutions, who can never, succeed, 
The dullard is to be cared for as the blind or 
the dumb, but he should not be sent, to be a 
dead weight to teacher or class, into a place 
too high for him. This remark includes 
many who are strong only in certain diree- 
tions, and who are thus forced into high 
places. The other source of waste lies in 
parents suffering pupils to be absent much 
from school, or to enter late in the term in- 
variably. Either practice works great fric- 
tion and waste of force. 

There are, eighthly, two sources of waste 
for which the teacher is responsible. The 
first is want of enthusiasm in teaching. He 
who lacks this should stop teaching at once. 
The work that he gets from scholars is drudge 
work, and goes for little. The other source 
of waste is neglect of inculcating essential 
moral principle with the other teaching. 
When that is not brought in, one prime ele- 
ment of power and vitality is left out, both, 
for the work at the time and for its results. 

It is fur us as teachers to learn our profes- 
sion, to study more and more for perfection 
in it ourselves, and fur perfection in the 
knowledge of the practical application of 
that knowledge ; and itis for us to carry into 
our work a high enthusiasm which shall not 
only sustain us, but be half of the battle in 
the way in which our pupils shall catch it, as 
by a gracious contagion. 


Woe is me! for I am undone. Isa. vi, 5. 
Thou hast destroyed thyself; but in Me 
is thy help. Hos. xiii, 9. 


PROTECTION OF PLANTS BY ARTIFICIAL 
CLOUDS. 


M. Fiabre de Rieundgre, one of the largest 
vine growers of France, has succeeded in sav- 
ing his vines from frost by building fires ot 
wheat chaff, straw and rubbish to the wind- 
ward of his plantation on cold nights, so that 
the warm, heavy smoke of the fire would be 
carried in a protecting pall over the vines. 
When the temperature was noticed to be fall- 
ing rapidly, he collected three hundred heaps 
of chaff and straw and applied fire to them 
when the thermometer marked 32 degrees 
Fahrenheit. The flames were kept under, 
and in a few minutes a dense cloud of smoke 
had settled over a plain of 360 acres. When 
the temperature had risen above the freezing 
point, the fires were extinguished, but were 
relighted the next night, which was one of the 
coldest of the winter. The vineyards of the 
surrounding country presented, after the frost, 
a scene of desolation, while those protected 
by the smoke were unharmed. Thirty thou- 
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sand dollars’ worth of plants are said to have | 
been saved at the expense of a quantity of | 
worthless chaff and straw.— Late Paper. 


THE VALUE OF TEN MINUTES. 


Extract from Dr. Bottome’s address at the 
pm of the Fulton Street Daily Prayer- 
meeting, New York, 1874. 

I am reminded by the circular that I have 
only ten minutes in which to speak on this 
remarkable occasion. I am instructed “ what 
thou doest do quickly.” Well, I have ten 
minutes for Jesus. It took less time than 
that for Judas to betray his Master, and for 
Peter to deny his Lord. It took less than 
ten minutes for Jesus to preach his great ser- 
mon on regeneration to his single auditor by 
night; less than ten minutes for the poor 
woman to elbow her way through the press- 
ing crowd to touch the hem of the Saviour’s 
garment, and bring healing virtue cut of him, 
to her poor diseased body and soul; less than 
ten minutes for the Canaanitish mother to 
turn the points of the Saviour’s arguments 
against her into most conclusive appeals in | 
her own behalf, and to drive the demons from 
her home and child, by the exhibition of a 
faith which put all Israel to the blush, and 
drew forth that wondering exclamation of 
the Saviour, which has gilded her name as 
foremost in the annals of conquering faith; 
less than ten minutes for Bartimeus to spring 
to his feet, as he heard the heavy tramp of 
the approaching crowd, and cry, “ Jesus, thou 
Son of David, have mercy on me!” and to 
receive the direct response to the ready 
prayer, “ Lord, that I may receive my sight !” 
“ Receive thy sight!” and to leap into the 
light of day; less than ten minutes for the 
Master to drive out the legion of devils from 
the poor demoniac into a herd of swine, and 
down into the engulfing waters of the sea 
below ; less than ten minutes for the penitent 
thief to feel and acknowledge the justness of 
his sentence, and to turn his dying head toward 
the bosom of his dying Lord, and in answer 
to his contrite prayer receive the blessed as- 
surance of instant paradise. 

it took less than ten minutes to smite the 
red-handed Saul of Tarsus, with the blinding 
rays of the most excellent glory, and to 
change the malice-spurred murderer into an 
humble suppliant at the feet of Jesus of 
Nazareth, whom he persecuted; less than 
ten minutes for Paul and Silas to quiet the 
fears of the alarmed jailor, and lead him to 
such a faith in Jesus as sent him instantly, 
leaping and praising God, to his family and 
home, telling what great things God had done 

‘for him. 

It is not length of time, but earnestness of 
purpose that ensures success. And it is re- 
markable how the prayers of the Bible seem 


modeled after this idea. Many of the most 
effective prayers of Bible record are put into 
single sentences. The Lord’s Prayer—that 
model prayer—what precise elocutionist could 

ossibly pull that intoa length of two minutes? 

ook at the prayer of the publican, “ God be 
merciful to me a sinner!” Could anything 
be more comprehensive? And it has this 
divine commendation, that he who breathed 
it, “ went down to his house justified.” The 
psalmist’s prayer of five words, “ Iam thine; 
save me!” how compact, and how simple! 
Could more meaning be put into it if twenty 
times multiplied 


SPARROWS. 
BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 


A motley crowd had gathered in the street 
To listen to sweet words of hope and love ; 
The city’s dust was blown around their feet, 
But all the sky was very blue above. 
And ’twixt the city’s dust and heaven’s blue, 
A flock of soft- winged, twittering sparrows flew. 


“ God sees,.the sparrow fall,” the good man said ; 
And at the word a thousand eyes, upturning, 
Gazed on the fluttering wild birds overhead 
With sudden tenderness and upward yearning. 
And, even as they looked, a sweet, swift song 
Burst from the feathered choir upon the throng. 


“And since the sparrows praise, why should not we?”’ 
The preacher said; and straightway, at his words, 
The voice of song arose triumphantly ; 
Men, women, children, singing with the birds 
A song of praise so fervent, fulland clear, 
I deem the saints themselves had joyed to hear! 


At length the choral ceased, and all the throng, 

With hushed and humbled hearts, went on their 
way ; 

And in some hearts the echo of that song 
Made heavenly music till their dying day. 

If God a simple sparrow’s fall doth see, 

Then surely his sweet care is over me. 
—Christian Union. 


THE ALTERED MOTTO. 
BY PASTEUR THEODORE MONOD, 


Oh! the bitter shame and sorrow, 
That a time could ever be 

When I let the Saviour’s pity 

Plead in vain, and proudly answered : 
“ All of self, and none of Thee.” 


Yet He found me; I beheld Him 

Bleeding on the accursed tree, 
Heard Him pray ; “‘ Forgive them, Father !” 
And my wistful heart said faintly: 

“Some of self, and some of Thee.” 


Day by day His tender mercy 
Healing, helping, full and free, 
Sweet, and strong, and ah ! so patient! 
Brought me lower, while I whispered : 
“ Less of self, and more of Thee.” 


Higher than the highest heavens, 
Deeper than the deepest sea, 
Lord, Thy love at last hath conquered ; 
Grant me now wy soul’s desire: 
“ None of self, and all of Thee.” 
Broadlands, 1874. 
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Amone popular errors Good Health in- 
cludes the following :.To think that the more 
a man eats the fatter and stronger he will be- 
come. To believe that the more hours chil- 
dren study, the faster they will learn:~ To 
conclude that, if exercise is good, the more 
violent it is, the more good is done. To im- 
agine that every hour taken from sleep is an 
hour gained. To act upon the presumption 
that the smallest room in the house is large 
enough to sleep in. To argue that whatever 
remedy causes one to feel immediately better 
is good for the system, with regard to more 
ulterior effects. To eat without an appetite, 
or to continue to eat after it has been gratified, 
merely to gratify the taste. To eat a hearty 


supper for the pleasure experienced during 
the brief time it is passing down the throat, 
at the expense of a whole night of disturbed 
sleep and a weary waking in the morning. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 6 


Foreien InTeLLicence.—European advices to the 
16th inst. have been received. 


Great Britatn.—The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, in replying to a communication of the Direc- 
tors of the Direct United States Telegraph Cable 
Company, says that the government has no inten- 
tion of purchasing that or any other ocean tele- 
graph lines. 

A conference of the Yorkshire Chambers of Com- 
merce, held at Bradford on the 11th, unanimously 
adopted a memorial to the government, condemning 
the proposed Reciprocity treaty between the United 
States and Canada, and deprecating the imposition 
of lower duties in Canada than in England. 


France.—The Council-General of the Depart- 
ment of the Seine has rejected a proposition recom- 
mending the National Assembly to pass a bill grant- 
ing amnesty for political offences. Thirty-three 
members of the same Council have adopted a reso- 
lution recommending the establishment of a sys- 
tem of gratuitous secular schools for primary in- 
struction, in Paris, attendance on which shall be 
obligatory. The resolution has been presented to 
the Permanent Committee of the Assembly for con- 
sideration. 


Germany.—In the German Parliament, on the 
10th, a bill extending the imperial coinage law to 
Alsace and Lorraine was passed. — 

In the case of Count Von Arnim, the metropolitan 
court, on the 9th, passed a vote sanctioning the 
motion of the public prosecutor, that Von Arnim be 
brought into court on the charge of removing offi- 
cial documents; a proceeding equivalent to com- 
mittal for trial in English law. Three weeks must 
elapse between that time and the trial. The court 
appears to have treated the offence as not bailable, 
as the accused was rearrested on the 12th, but on 
account of the state of his health, he was allowed 
to remain in custody in his own house. 

A London dispatch reports that a Prussian court 
at Ratibor recently fined the Archbishop of Olmutz, 
Austria, for illegally appointing priests in the Prus- 
sian part of his diocese. The Austrian government 
refused to surrender him on the demand of the 
Prussian authorities for his extradition. Tbe Prus- 
sian court has issued a warrant for him, and con- 
fiscated all his revenues and estates in Prussia. 


Spain.—The Carlists lately besieged Irun, a town 
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on the frontier, but additional forces coming to 
the relief of the garrison, a severe conflict occurred 
near that place, in which the Carlists were defeated 
and obliged to withdraw. Later accounts repre- 
sented that the government troops had retired to 
San Sebastian after reinforcing Irun, and that the 
Carlists bad returned and were again stationed 
around the town. 


Russ1a.—The official paper says that the govern- 
ment has resolved to introduce a system of compul- 
sory elementary education. Trial is to be made at 
St. Petersburg of the Berlin system. 

The government is reported to have sent orders 
for the speedy completion of fortresses on the Khiva 
frontier. It is said that late advices from Khiva 
repcrt anarchy as prevailing there; that the Tur- 
comans refuse to obey the Khan, and that his 
Council declared that tbe aid of Russia is indispens- 
able for tbe maintevoance of order. 

A London journal asserts that Prussia has de- 
clined a proposal made by Russia for a revision of 
the boundary line between those countries. 

Riots have recently occurred at several points in 
Poland, on account of the forcible introduction by 
the government of church re.orm and the appoint- 
ment of priests by imperial authority. Some newly- 
appointed priests have been maltreated by mobs. 
Troops have been sent to aid the local government, 
and some ringleaders have been arrested. 


Cuina.—-An extract from a Hong Kong paper, 
published in the New York Tribune, represents the 
destruction of life and property at that place and 
Macao, by the typhoon of the 22d and 23d of Ninth 
month last, as having been very great. Numerous 
small Chinese vessels, which had sought shelter in 
ports usually capable of frotecting them, were 
driven from their places of refuge by the force of the 
storm, and broken up orsunk. The number of per- 
sons lost, at or belonging to Hong Kong and Macao, 
it says, cannot be less than 8,000; and in the for- 
mer place alone, the damage to property is estimated 
at £1,000,000. 


Domestic.—A new political complication has 
arisen in Arkansas, On the 12th inst. Governor 
Garland and other State officers elected on the 13th 
ult. uoder the new State Constitution, were in- 
stalled. On the 14th, V. V. Smith, who was elected 
Lieutenant-Governor in 1872, with E. Baxter 
as Governor, issued a document anvouncing that 
be assumed the functions of Governor, and 
addressed to the President an appeal for recog- 
nition and aid from the General Government 
to sustain him in that position; claiming that the 
new Constitution was not framed in the manner 
prescribed by the old Constitution for changing said 
instrument, and hence not legally, and that there- 
fore any election under it is void; and that Gover- 
nor Baxter having vacated the office, it devolves 
upon him as Lieutenant-Governor. The new Con- 
stitution was framed by a Convention beli under 
authority of a bill passed by the Legislature in 
extra session, in the Fifth month last; and it is 
charged that the said body had not legal power to 
provide for such Convention. At the election of 
last month, the Constitution was adopted on a popu- 
lar vote, by an overwhelming majority. It is stated 
that neither Governor Garland nor the Legislature 
now in session, will make any appeal either to the 
President or to Congress. Warrants have been is- 
sued by the Circuit Court for the arrest of Smith 
and his Secretary of State, for conspiring to over- 
turn the State government, but they had not been 
found at our latest accounts. The President, on re- 
ceiving Smith’s application, referred it to the Attor- 
ney-General for a legal opinion. 
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